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SUMMARY 

Agriculture  engages  about  four-fifths  of  Jordan's  people,  but  contributes  only 
about  one-third  of  the  national  income.  With  80  percent  of  the  land  unproductive  desert, 
natural  resources  for  agriculture  are  very  limited.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  the  country 
receives  enough  rainfall  to  support  any  form  of  agricultural  activity  (including  graz- 
ing); only  about  one-tenth  of  the  land  is  cultivable  at  present.   In  addition,  recurrent 
droughts  periodically  decimate  crop  production  and  livestock  numbers.   Thus,  agricul- 
tural output  is  considerably  below  requirements  for  domestic  consumption,  even  in  years 
of  better  than  average  production. 

Through  its  Development" Board,  the  Government  of  Jordan  outlined  a  long-range 
plan  for  economic  development  during  1963-70^  agricultural  reforms  to  take  high 
priority.  Achievement  of  Jordan's  goals,  however,  depends  largely  on  help  from  abroad. 
Several  foreign  countries,  including  the  United  States,  have  provided  Jordan  with 
materials,  money,  and  technical  assistance. 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

Since  1950>  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  has  included  the  area  commonly  called 
East  Jordan  (previously  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Transjordan)  and  West  Jordan,  or  the 
parts  of  former  Palestine  held  by  the  Arabs,  following  the  creation  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 

The  population  of  Jordan  was  less  than  ^00,000  persons  in  19^8;  it  increased  four- 
fold during  the  next  10  years.  Before  the  migration  from  Palestine  and  the  annexation 
of  the  land  and  peoples  west  of  the  Jordan  River,  most  Jordanians  were  Bedouins  mainly 
occupied  in  nomadic  pastoral  pursuits.  The  newcomers  living  on  the  West  Bank  of  the 
Jordan  had  an  essentially  rural  background,  but  one  more  settled  than  that  of  the  East 
Jordanians.  At  the  same  time  many  of  the  immigrants,  coming  mainly  from  the  coastal 
plain  including  Haifa  and  Jaffa  and  from  the  districts  of  Ramie  and  Jerusalem,  were 
townsmen  without  resources  of  their  own.  Absorption  of  these  disparate  elements  into 
the  country's  economy  has  presented  problems  almost  unprecedented  in  modern  times. 

At  the  beginning  of  1965,  the  estimated  population  of  Jordan  was  1, 915 , 000.   In 
recent  years,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  has  been  about  3  percent.  Population  densi I 
averages  about  50  persons  per  square  mile. 

The  distribution  of  population  is  mainly  determined  by  the  rainfall  pattern. 
Shortage  of  arable  land  keeps  even  those  with  farming  experience  relatively  close  to 
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towns  and  cities,  thus  increasing  urbanization — in  an  economy  heavily  based  on  agri- 
culture—to an  extreme  degree.   The  census  of  1961  indicated  that  47  percent  of  the 
entire  population  resided  in  three  western  districts,  Jerusalem,  Nablus,  and  Hebron, 
which  were  created  upon  annexation  of  the  West  Bank  area.   The  greater  part  of  the 
remaining  people  live  in  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  northern  border  of  the  Dead  Sea. 


ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Gross  National  Product--Thls  was  $415  million  in  1964  (at  1962  prices),  of  which 
an  estimated  35  percent  derived  from  agriculture.   National  average  per  capita  income 
is  less  than  $225  a  year;  per  capita  income  from  agriculture  is  believed  to  be  con- 
siderably under  the  median  figure. 

Balance  of  Trade--Commodity  exports  averaged  13  percent,  by  value,  of  commodity 
imports  in  the  1960-64  period.   In  1964,  exports  were  17  percent  of  the  value  of 
imports . 

Economic  Asslstance--Jordan  receives  substantial  aid  in  cash,  commodities,  and 
technical  assistance  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  Kuwait, 
and  other  countries.   In  total,  this  has  recently  amounted  to  about  $78  million  a  year. 
The  U.S.  portion  has  been  valued  at  $55  million  yearly,  principally  for  development 
purposes,  shipments  of  agricultural  commodities  under  Public  Law  480,  budgetary 
support,  and  military  assistance.  U.  S.  technical  assistance  in  agriculture  at  present 
is  largely  confined  to  the  East  Ghor  Canal  irrigation  project. 

West  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Denmark  also  furnish  technical  assistance, 
as  do  such  organizations  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Bureau,  and  the  Near  East  Foundation. 
The  United  Nations  Relief  Works  Agency  provides  Palestinian  refugees  in  Jordan  with 
food,  housing,  and  other  assistance  valued  at  about  $15  million  annually.   While 
Jordanians  are  being  trained  in  agricultural  sciences,  qualified  technicians  from  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  the  United  Nations,  and  other  agencies  are 
employed  in  agricultural  education,  extension,  and  research. 

Economic  Development-- Jordan 's  current  economic  development  plan  for  1963-70  is 
designed  to  raise  gross  national  product  by  more  than  50  percent.   Reforms  for  agri- 
culture are  expected  to  absorb  more  than  35  percent  of  the  $326  million  provisionally 
allocated  from  public  expenditures.   Plans  for  agricultural  development  include  projects 
for  halting  soil  erosion,  reforestation,  land  terracing  to  expand  production  of 
olives,  grapes,  and  other  fruits,  and  control  of  grazing.   High-value  cash  crops  will 
be  expanded  under  irrigation. 

Irrigated  land  will  be  increased,  to  the  extent  possible,  by  wells,  developing 
waterholes  and  springs,  and  continuing  the  East  Ghor  Canal  irrigation  project.   Improve- 
ments are  planned  in  facilities  for  agricultural  credit.   In  this  connection,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  be  directly  involved  by  early  1966  in  an  AID-funded 
and  supervised  credit  program  for  Jordanian  farmers. 

On  the  institutional  side,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  research  department  will 
expand  its  staff  to  permit  work  on  improvement  of  grains  and  fruits,  control  of  plant 
diseases  and  insects,  improvement  of  irrigation  practices,  soil  fertility  studies,  and 
grazing  land  management.   Projects  are  planned  for  better  land  management  on  a  national 
scale.   The  number  of  agricultural  extension  and  home  demonstration  agents  is  to  be 
increased . 

Economic  Outlook--Given  relative  political  stability,  and  with  continued  foreign 
aid  in  those  development  projects  which  will  most  promptly  produce  economic  gains,  it 
is  estimated  that  Jordan  will  make  substantial  progress  toward--or  conceivably  reach-- 
economic  viability  in  the  next  15  to  20  years.   Tourism,  development  of  mineral  resources, 
and  agriculture  are  on  the  uptrend.   The  contribution  of  agriculture  to  growth  of  the 
economy  will  increase  at  the  rate  that  land  and  water  reforms  are  realized.   Institu- 
tional reforms  have  already  begun  to  produce  well-trained  Jordanian  personnel  and  to 
broaden  facilities  for  future  research,  extension,  and  credit.   Rainfall,  however,  will 
continue  to  control  agricultural  productivity  in  the  nonirrigated  areas  of  the  land. 
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PHYSICAL  FEATURES 

Jordan  covers  37,300  square  miles  of  land  (an  area  about  4  percent  larger  than 
the  State  of  Indiana)  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  Saudi  Arabia,  on  the  north  by 
the  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  on  the  northeast  by  Iraq,  and  on  the  west  by  Israel.   The 
land  is  divided  from  north  to  south  by  the  great  Rift  Valley  in  which  lie  the  Jordan 
River  and  the  Dead  Sea,  the  shores  of  which  are  the  lowest  area  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

There  are  three  broad  climatic  types:  Mediterranean  in  the  hills  and  plateaus  of 
western  Jordan;  semitropical  in  the  Rift  Valley;  and  desert  in  the  east.   Summers  are 
hot,  especially  on  the  plateaus  and  in  the  low  Jordan  Valley,  where  temperatures  up  to 
120°  F.  have  been  recorded.   Winters  are  fairly  severe;  on  the  plateaus,  temperatures 
frequently  fall  below  zero  during  the  coldest  period  of  the  year--late  December  to 
February.   Frost  and  snow  occasionally  occur  as  late  as  April  in  the  West  Jordan  hills, 
Aflun,  and  the  East  Jordan  highlands.   There  is  no  snow  and  little  frost  in  the  Rift 
Valley. 

In  general,   temperatures  increase  from  west  to  east.   However,  western  and 
southern  winds  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  have  a  moderating  effect  on  the  climate. 
Heavy  dew,  originating  from  the  cooler  winds  of  the  Mediterranean,  benefits  summer 
crops  grown  under  dry  farming  conditions.   Hot  eastern  winds,  blowing  from  the  desert, 
occasionally  inflict  he*vv  damage  to  orchards  in  spring  and  summer  when  the  trees  are 
in  bloom. 

Rainfall,  the  significant  element  of  Jordan's  climate  *nd  that  upon  which  the 
success  of  dry  farming  depends,  is  erratic  in  timing  and  sraou.it.   It  mainly  falls  from 
late  October  through  March--seldom  in  spring  or  summer.   except  for  isolated  pockets, 
precipitation  decreases  from  north  to  south.   The  normal  range  is  roughLy  from  18 
inches  a  year  in  the  Amman  region  to  less  than  8  inches  in  the  central  and  southern 
areas  of  the  Rift  Valley.   Jordan  is  subject  to  periods  of  extreme  drought,  especially 
in  the  south.   a  study  of  meteorological  data  over  a  30-year  period  ir  "'cates  Jordan 
has  an  average  of  2  years  of  drought  during  each  10-year  cycle. 

AGRICULTURAL  PATTERNS 

Land__Use- -Jordan  has  about  2.5  million  acres  of  arable  land.   These  include 
extensi"e  marginal  tracts  adjacent  to  the  desert.   About  two-fifths  of  the  arable 
acreage  lies  fallow  each  year.   Thus  —  excluding  Jordan's  large  refugee  population, 
which  is  only  partly  supported  by  imported  food  supplies--the  average  per  capita 
availability  of  the  land  cropped  does  not  exceed  1  1/2  acres  per  person  annually* 

Permanent  meadows  and  pastures  cover  about  200,000  acres.   Over  87  percent  of  the 
total  land  is  < lassified  as  "built-on,  waste,  or  other"  land.   The  latter  categories 
include  a  relatively  small  undefined  acreage  of  scrubland  that  can  be  used  seasonally 
for  grazing. 

The  presently  irrigated  area  is  estimated  at  under  100.000  acres.   Irrigation  is 
of  three  main  types:   Perennial  from  deep  wells,  springs,  and  other  underground  water 
sources  in  which  water  is  lifted  by  pump  or  animal  power;  perennial  by  gravity  flow; 
and  perennial  by  diversion  of  surface  streams  into  irrigated  fields.   Some  sprinkler 
systems  have  been  introduced  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerash,  north  of  Amman. 


Land  Ownership  and  Tenure—Jordan  has  over  92,000  farms,  most  of  vhich  are  "owner" 
operated.   Actually,  most  farmland  is  owned  by  the  State.   But  occupant  rights  rest  in 
the  hands  of  individual  holders  under  what  amounts  to  perpetual  leasehold   While  data 
on  tenancy  are  incomplete,  the  majority  of  farmers  are,  in  effect,  owners  or  part 
owners.   In  the  minority  tenant  farmer  group,  the  share  of  farm  output  is  usually  about 
30  percent,  but  may  be  as  high  as  70  percent  if  the  tenant  furnishes  seed  and  tends  to 
plowing  and  threshing  as  well. 

Size  of  Farms--Nearly  all  Jordanian  farmers  li"e  in  •  illages  rather  than  on  the 
land  worked.   Excessive  fragmentation  of  farmland  is  characteristic.   A  single  farm  is 

usually  made  up  of  two  or  three  parcels,  each  of  which  may  lie  at  some  distance  from 

the  others.  The  larger  holdings  may  consist  of  more  than  a  dozen  parcels. 

Size  of  holding  varies  regionally  and  tends  to  be  small  in  the  more  fertile  sections 
of  the  land.   An  estimated  85  percent  of  all  farms  are  less  than  25  acres  in  size. 
this  broad  national  average  is  misleading:   in  the  Jordan  Valley,  for  instance,  as 
many  as  a  fifth  of  all  landholders  own  less  than  half  an  acre  of  land  each  and  half  own 
about  4  acres  or  less. 

Farm  Practices  —  Irrigation  has  led  to  increasing  development  of  highly  specialized 
and  lucrative  large-scale  vegetable  and  fruit  farming  under  modern  methods.   But  since 
most  of  the  cultivated  land  is  dry-farmed,  extensile  farming  practices  are  most  common. 
Although  sorghums  are  sometimes  sown  on  abandoned  wheat  or  barley  land,  double-cropping 
is  not  usual,  partly  because  concentration  of  the  rainy  months  limits  the  groving 
season  except  in  irrigated  areas;  even  on  some  of  these,  multiple-cropping  is  restricted 
by  insufficient  supply  of  water. 

Light  plows  drawn  by  oxen,  mules,  or  donkeys;  sickles;  primitive  flails   an^  other 
traditional  farm  implements  are  still  in  wide  use.   However,  there  has  been  progress  in 
recent  years  in  mechanised  farming.   The  number  of  tractors  in  operation  in  1963  excee 
1,500,  compared  with  an  average  of  only  130  during  1949-52. 

Seasonal  migration  to  find  pasture  is  still  characteristic  of  Jordan's  livestock 
industry.   Grazing, generally,  is  low  quality;  traditionally, little  supplementary  feed  is 
given.   Considerable  importance  has  long  been  attached  to  numbers  of  animals  rather  than 
to  their  productivity. 

AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 

Jordan's  agricultural  policies  are  oriented  toward  increased  domestic  output  of 
crops  and  livestock  products.   At  the  same  time,  imports  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  supplement  local  production  are  facilitated.   Efforts  are  being  made  to  seriously 
come  to  grips  with  such  longstanding  basic  problems  as  excessive  fragmentation  of 
farmland,  an  inefficient  land  tenure  system,  high  transportation  costs,  poor  marketing 
facilities,  low  quality  of  farm  products  and  lack  of  standardization,  primitive  methods 
of  cultivation,  and  scarcity  of  seasonal  credit  b;  which  the  Jordanian  farmer  might 
improve  his  farm  output. 

Illustrative  of  the  gains  already  made  is  that  in  farm  credit.   Formerly  the 
Jordanian  farmer  relied  for  farm  credit  on  merchants,  landlords,  or  money-lenders  —  all 
of  whom  customarily  charged  unrealistically  high  rates  of  interest,  not  uncommonly  up 
to  50  percent.   In  1959,  an  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  was  established  through 
which  loans  at  4  percent  interest  are  available  to  individual  farmers.   The  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  also  advances  credit  through  credit  cooperatives.   It  may  finance 
purchases  of  agricultural  machinery  and  equipment,  Including  irrigation  pumps.   Irri- 
gation works  for  individual  farms  or  groups  of  farms  may  be  financed  through  this 
institution,  which  also  may  finance  terracing,  subsoil,  and  horticultural  development 
and  may  provide  credit  to  cooperatives  to  further  production  and  marketing. 


Under  current  policy  governing  foreign  trade  in  farm  products,  a  number  of 
commodities  such  as  all  grains  except  rice,  linseed,  cottonseed,  olive  oil,  dried  milk 
for  industrial  use  and  baby  food,  and  oilcake  for  animal  feed  are  duty-free.   Import 
taxes  on  raw  tobacco  are  relatively  high  (up  to  $1.28  per  pound).   To  protect  the  newly 
established  cigarette  manufacturing  industry,  import  taxes  of  $1.90  per  pound  are  imposed 
on  manufactured  tobacco  and  $4.14  per  pound  on  cigarettes. 

The  Government  of  Jordan  controls  imports  by  issuing  import  licenses,  the  importer 
receiving  the  required  foreign  exchange  with  the  release  of  the  license.   The  Government 
usually  handles  imports  of  U.S.  wheat  shipped  under  P.L.  480  and  sells,  in  turn,  to  the 
trade   At  times,  however,  the  trade  may  be  given  license  to  import  wheat  on  its  own 
account   To  some  degree,  Jordan's  cigarette  industry  is  a  trade  monopoly;  three  larger 
manufacturers  regulate  production  in  cooperation  with  the  Government.   Jordan  has  no 
export  subsidies  or  other  aids  or  deterrents  to  export. 

Jordan  has  a  bilateral  trade  agreement  with  Yugoslavia  under  which  Jordanian 
phosphate  is  exchanged  for  nonagricultural  Yugoslavian  products.   Jordanian  phosphate 
is  also  traded  for  tea  from  India.   Jordan  is  both  a  party  of  the  Inter-Arab  Trade 
Agreement  and  a  signatory  to  the  newly  organized  Arab  Common  Market.   There  is  no  trade 
between  Israel  and  Jordan.   In  general,  Jordanian  trade  policy  leans  toward  the  West. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 

Dry-farmed  wheat  and  barley  occupy  over  half  the  total  cultivated  area  of  the 
country.   Other  rainfed  crops  are  olives,  grapes,  figs,  and  minor  quantities  of  pulses, 
corn,  and  sorghums.   Irrigated  land  is  mainly  used  for  vegetables,  deciduous  fruits, 
citrus,  bananas,  figs  and  some  dates,  rice,  and  sugarcane.    Table  1  indicates 
fluctuations  in  volume  of  production  from  one  year  to  another.   In  1960  and  1963,  years  of 
severe  drought,  output  of  dry  farmed  crops  depressed  considerably. 

Table  1. --Jordan:   Production  of  specified  crops,  1960-65 


Crop 


Wheat. , 
Barley, 
Corn. . , 


Tomatoes. 
Onions. . . 
Potatoes , 


Sesame  seed 
Olives 


Bananas , 
Grapes. , 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


44 

13 

1 

156 

16 
16 

2 

17 

7 
43 


138 
o2 

5 

211 

15 

14 

2 
114 

14 
78 


■1,000  metric  tons- 


112 

36 
4 

169 
20 

11 

2 

7 

17 

79 


76 
24 

1 

215 

19 
12 

2 

39 

9 
59 


295 

97 

1 

•>28 
21 
11 

2 

98 

8 

77 


1965 
Prelim. 


286 
95 

1 

250 
23 
13 

2 

30 

12 
70 


Latest  available  official  data  on  Jordan's  livestock  population  lists  sheep  at 
803,000  head;  goats,  650,000;  dairy  cattle,  65,000;  donkeys,  87,000;  mules,  10,000; 
camels,  19,000;  and  horses,  2,000.   Meat  and  milk  production  are  estimated  at  about 
27,000  tons  and  62,000  tons  a  year.   Some  700  tons  of  wool  (clean  basis)  are  produced 
annually. 


FOOD  CONSUMPTION 

In  1959-61,  food  consumption  in  Jordan  averaged  2,200  calories  per  capita  daily. 
Grain  products,  mainly  wheat,  furnished  over  60  percent  of  the  energy  value  supplied. 
Considerable  quantities  of  fruits,  vegetables, and  sugar  are  consumed.   But  consumption 
of  fats  and  oils,  dairy  products,  and  meat  is  low. 

Although  the  country  is  essentially  self-sufficient  in  many  fruits  and  vegetables, 
Jordan  must  regularly  import  grains,  flour,  fats  and  oils,  meat,  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
and  some  tobacco  to  meet  ever-increasing  domestic  needs.   In  1959-61,  some  60  percent 
of  the  calories  consumed  were  derived  from  imported  commodities. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

Jordan  has  a  deficit  in  both  total  and  agricultural  trade.   In  1964,  agricultural 
imports  were  valued  at  about  $35  million,  roughly  one-third  of  the  value  of  imports  of 
all  commodities.   As  is  customary,  grains,  fats  and  oils,  dairy  products,  sugar  and 
supplementary  quantities  of  fruits  end  nuts  were  the  principal  farm  products  purchased 
abroad.   Main  suppliers  were  other  Arab  countries,  the  United  States,  and  western 
Europe . 

Major  agricultural  exports  from  Jordan  amounted  to  less  than  $6  million  in  1964, 
this  about  30  percent  of  the  value  of  all  Jordanian  exports.   Following  the  usual 
pattern,  the  bulk  of  agricultural  exports--mainly  tomatoes,  other  fresh  vegetables, 
and  fruits--went  to  neighboring  Arab  States. 

Recent  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Jordan  have  principally  comprised  wheat, 
wheat  flour,  other  grains,  dairy  products,  and  oilseeds  shipped  under  Title  II, 
P.L.  480.   Jordan's  exports  of  farm  products  to  the  United  States  are  mainly  live 
animals  and  inedible  animal  products.   Value  of  U.S. -Jordanian  agricultural  trade  in 
1962-64  appears  in  table  2. 
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Table   2. --Foreign   trade  with  Jordan:      Value   of  U.S.    impoi .s   and  exports,   by 

specified   commodity,    1962-64 

Commodity  \  1962  [  1963  \  1964 

-   -   -   -1,000  dollars-   -   -  - 
U.S.    Imports  : 

Agricultural:  : 

Live  animals :  0  1/3  J./20 

Other : 7 1 0 

Total  agricultural '.  7  4  20 

Nonagricultural 68  77  166 

All  imports '.  75  81  186 

U.S.  Exports  : 

Agricultural:  : 

Dairy  products :  93  54  48 

Wheat :  1,587  4,941  174 

Wheat  flour :  6,492  7,740  7,291 

Other  grains :  54  1,524  184 

Vegetables :  13  17  29 

Soybean  oil :  629  538  401 

Coffee :  22  17  24 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured :  1,177  676  1,137 

Feeds,  fodders :  36  84  104 

Vegetable  seeds :  57  58  80 

Food  for  relief  or  charity :  2/729  3/1,028  4/645 

Other : 62 114 138 

Total  agricultural '.  10,951        16,791        10,255 

Nonagricultural \ 9,914 20,272 10,067 

All  exports '.     20,865        37,063         20,322 

1/   Horses  for  breeding. 

2/  Includes  wheat  flour  valued  at  $604,000. 

3/  Includes  wheat  flour,  $849,000;  nonfat  dry  milk,  $23,000;  cheese,  $56,000; 
dry  beans,  $8,000. 

4/  Includes  nonfat  dry  milk,  $46,000;  wheat,  $2,000;  wheat  flour,  $434,000;  dry 
beans,  $4,000. 


